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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb poems of Austin Dobson and those of Frederick 
Locker have become so familiar to American readers that to 
know them being to love them, the editions authorized by 
them and published respectively by Henry Holt & Co., and 
White, Stokes & Allen, of this city, must inevitably go on in- 
creasing in favor and in audience. " At the Sign of the Lyre," • 
Austin Dobson's latest edition of his charming " vers de 
societe," is heautifully printed on fine calendered paper and 
bound with a delightful and appropriate design of a lyre tied 
with ribbons and decorated with leaves. Certainly its contents 
are "gay, forsoothe, and exceedingly merry," and are a God- 
send after the dolorous numbers which in the realm of poesy, 
greet us at every turn. Banter? wit, humor and that singular 
charm which is hardly designatejTby the word " quaintness," 
characterize the whole volume,* from the opening " Phyllida.:! 
my Phyllida 1" which draws all hearts and minds to admire and 
love her sweet rustic truth and simplicity, to " In after days," 
when the poet speaks of his own death, and breathes : 

But yet, now living, fain would I 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying—" He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust." 
Will none ?— Then let my memory die .' 
In after days ! 

Filled with a sane, rational, but not too practical feeling, 
leaving the pathetic to but barely touch with lightest wing his 
fancy, Mr. Dobson has found recognition here even more 
freely than at home, and that he turns to America with the 
kindliest smile we make no doubt. His contemporary, 
Frederick Locker, with somewhat more incisive wit and open 
candor, seems to lay his feelings bare with all the confidence 
of a child sure of indulgence for its very loveliness. The little 
verselets of prologue to almost all the poems are some of them 
more enticing than the poems themselves, as if he should put 
the " snapper " on the handie of the whip and carry both sting 
and stroke in his hand at once. Tet his satire is so gentle, his 
mood so pleasant that it is seldom even the foibles of society 
feel a very keen lash. The impression of extreme finish, 
almost over-nicety of expression in Dobson, is not so apparent 
in Locker. The one seems to have pruned, and changed, and 
altered, the other to have written spontaneously and let it go 
at that. One peculiarity of the latter poet is the use of the 
word nice. Throughout the volume the word nice is written in 
italics, as if it were of a foreign language or had an extraordi- 
nary signification. To have these two volumes at hand is to 
have mental sun rays ever ready to light up with soft gaiety a 
dull or dark moment, and the sweet face of " My Grand- 
mother " or the merry laugh of " Little Blue Kibbons " look 
out and ripple out from the pages with a freshness and grace 
that will keep them in memory for many years. The volume 
of Locker has an etched portrait of the author. 

Whether there can exist a surfeit of that enjoyment 
which appeals directly and only to the intellect, is a question 
resting with, and to be decided by the mental capacity of the 
individual. Novels, historical and imaginative, essays, 
romances, or the numerous weavings of the brain unmarked 
by any peculiarity sufficient to give them a distinctive place in 
the various departments of literary work, are based upon an 
assumption of genius, and many of them indicate the justice 
of the assumption in frequent phrases, paragraphs, or even 
chapters of brilliancy and positive merit, but these indications 
are seldom sustained, they appear and disappear, come upon 
us spasmodically, and bring us at the commencement of the 
next sentence to another struggle with a dry, commonplace, 
and comparatively uninteresting congregation of words. In 
such books one has no difficulty in reverting to those passages 
which tickled his fancy and catered to the intellectual longing 
of his mind, the intervening desert of original ideas between 
them marks their pages with such certainty as to make their 
identification the work of a moment when one's friend is sought 
to enjoy their pleasures. 

This lack of continuous brilliancy is a characteristic of no 
particular set or grade of writers, nor does it interfere at all 
with the enjoyment of what they write. Victor Hugo is none 
the less great because much of what he says is irrelevant to bis 
plot and is very appropriately " skipped " by his readers, no 
more is Bulwer, nor even Lamb and Macaulay, the palling 
passages of " Les Huguenots " are carefully followed so that 
the delicious rondo will not escape our burdened ear, "Tro- 
vatore" is more grateful still, yet it may well be questioned 
as a fact whether an opera combining all the pleasing airs of 
the many we now enjoy would find an audience more attentive. 

If the law of ratio holds good in intellectual satisfactions 
we might conclude that where an occasional evidence of genius 
was pleasing, an ever present evidence would have a more 
gratifying effect. With a feeling similar to this we began to 
read Tbajan, and we closed it with the conviction that it ap- 
proached the ideal of a truly intellectual novel more closely 
than any we had previously met. 

But, it may be urged, the estimate of genius is different 
with different persons. Charles Lamb enumerated the works 
which should not be in every gentleman's library, and named 
several that have been accepted by other thinking men as 
valuable examples of great minds, he permitted prejudice to 
dictate rather than judgment in this instance. With this novel 
there is a new phase of genius given us ; it is a suc- 
cession of neat phrases and attractive passages so numerous 
that they may be discovered at any point and do away with the 
need of a special search, the personelle is merely incidental, in- 
troduced to give a raiaon d'etre for the entertaining chapters. 

Probably Mr. Keenan considered the foreign and unnatural 
element of Parisian surroundings as better calculated to draw 
out the peculiarities of his characters, for the novel to all in- 
tents and purposes is American, the conversations, the 
tendencies, the likes and dislikes, passions, and, we might say 
the ability of the actors, are distinctively American. The hero, 
or the most prominent male personage in the book, is a more 
or less natural artist who falls, as is the mission of mankind, 



before the attractive qualities of mind and person of a young 
American lady, whose rise in the social scale, even conceding 
her unusual ability, was rather more rapid it must be admitted 
than experience would indicate was even exceptionally liable 
to occur. She was inspired with the belief that she had a 
mission, a duty to bring upon the family of the man who de- 
clined to marry her sister the same suffering that sister had 
passed through from his neglect, and she clung to this infatu- 
ation with a pertinacity reminding one of the resolve of 
Fedora, It is rational that she should wreck her own bappi 
ness iifk measure and others peace of mind in fulfilling this in- 
spired errand, and she does it. She has a brother whose good 
qualities are marn-il by a chronic distaste for work and a dis- 
position to spend money without going through the nominal 
preliminary of earning it. She has numberless brilliant 
acquaintances, in fact they are all brilliant ; it deals only with 
brilliant people, nor is this an unnatural feature, for such a 
woman would seek for her associates those whose attainments 
would make them congenial companions, and these attain- 
ments would necessarily be of the most elevated character. 

So the conversations, the dialogue, even when upon 
commonplace topics, is made up of original thoughts or an 
original manner of putting old thoughts, instructive and 
entertaining thrusts from ready tongues, while the mistake in 
naming a country resort is made a nail upon which to hang 
a few interesting remarks concerning a not unfamiliar battle. 
In short there is no cessation In the marvelous flow of wit and 
information, and so gracefully, so nicely is it fitted to the 
story that it fails to overwhelm us, it entertains and inspires us 
with the ambition to cultivate just such conversational powers 
in ourselves. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Keenan should have fallen into 
the common error of supposing that a parvenu must necessarily 
be ignorant, the ignorance is merely comparative, and the 
solecisms are not always those of grammar but rather of ap- 
propriateness, as in a case of our own experience where at a 
recent fashionable dinner a very dignified and exclusive 
English gentleman who bore the same name as a more or less, 
well known confectioner in this city, was a guest, and during 
one of those vicious pauses in conversation seemingly created 
for the furtherance of just such maladroile as this, a lady of the 
genus we are considering, remarked : " Mr. So-and-So, do you 
know I never hear your name without thinking of ice cream." 
Such indiscretions are'mfjre indicative of the true parvenu than 
any quantity of poor grammar. 

Tbajan is a remarkable novel and we are glad that Cassell 
& Co. have published it rather than that jt should have 
dragged through a year of the unfortunate Manhattan ; it is a 
book one wants to read, and the delay of a month in reaching 
each succeeding chapter would have made serious inroads into 
the appreciation of the work. As it stands, and taken in its 
entirety, it is the most noticeable novel in prose, American or 
foreign, that has appeared since Owen Meredith gave us 
Lucille in verse. 

Fbom Robert's Brothers, Boston, come two superb volumes 
entitled "Euphorion," written by Vernon Lee, author of 
"The Countess of Albany," "Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy," and other works of very exceptional merit. 
Euphorion is a study of the antique and the mediaeval in the 
Renaissance. The style is every way deceptive, being strong, 
manly, broad in grasp, and with a bold and striking phraseo- 
logy which would almost certainly presuppose a masculine 
hand. Nevertheless " Euphorion " is written by a woman and 
certainly in its depth of thought and observation, its practical 
deductions, its well sustained argument, and its wide vocabu- 
lary, it suggests nothing of the feminine, save perhaps that 
added charm of intuitive comprehension and keen spiritual 
sense which makes " morality " the undertone of the whole 
work, and the bold lack of it in some of the pictures she faith- 
fully draws the "sickening shadow" of a splendid, age. It 
would be Impossible in a brief notice to give a true hint, even 
of the matter of which this fascinating work is composed. The 
following titles of the chapters or parts may give some im- 
pression of its scope. "The Sacrifice " begins the first volume 
after an introduction which closely holds the attention ; then 
follow " Italy of the Elizabethian Dramatists," " The Out-door 
Poetry," "Symmetria Prisca," "The Portrait Art," "The 
School of Boiardo," " Mediaeval Love," and the closing 
epilogue. Any one of these essays taken by Itself would make 
a little volume valuable in many ways to the artist, the 
student, the historian, the thinker, the orator, for each is not 
only suggestive and full of fresh ideas boldly expressed, but 
each seems a kind of summary of its subject, touching briefly 
but powerfuUy the salient points for consideration. The 
Renaissance has ever been an epoch which has had a keen 
fascination for all lovers of art. Its color, gorgeousness, rich- 
ness, beauty, and one may add with theauthor" rare deviltry," 
have been a theme for critics and poets, painters and punsters, 
for many long years. Yet few have in so original a manner 
presented a realistic portrait of that age when "Euphorion, the 
son of Faust and Helena, the marvelous child born of their 
mystic marriage," grew into full glory of being and made a 
newer grandeur for the world. 

Lee & Shepabd make a valuable contribution to poetic 
literature In the issuing of a small volume of selected madri- 
gals and sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, edited by 
Ednah D. Cheney, author of "Gleanings in the Fields of Art," 
with translations from various sources. In her preface she 
says that the difficulty of translation is so great that she has 
not attempted so much to make new versions as to gather the 
best from every quarter. She has performed her task with 
loving care and opened up a series of poems which cannot fall 
to draw attention, admiration, and love once more to that 
marvelous being who seemed to hold in his soul the power to 
achieve whatever he pleased to do at any moment and in any 
way. Not the least important are the notes and appendix at 
the end of the work, explaining many lines and allusions with 
interesting data. The exceeding modesty of the great painter 
and sculptor is charmingly set forth in these beautiful sonnets, 
as also his deep religious feeling and aspiration. The strange 
family crest decorates the cover of the book. 



Painted designs figure so largely on Japanese productions 
that the brochure of Professor Fenollosa, of the University of 
Tokio, Japan, (republished by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston), 
correcting errors as to Japanese schools of painting and indi- 
vidual artists in the chapter on Painting in Gonse's " L' Art 
Japonias," is welcome if only for the few broken disconnected 
rays of light it throws on Japanese chromatic design. Painting 
is undoubtedly the most Important of Japanese arts, and, as 
Professor Fenollosa observes, " other decorative arts cannot be 
understood without referring back to their basis in pictorial 
design." The esthetic of Chinese ornamentation has never 
died out in Japanese art productions, but this art has witnessed 
numerous changes. Professor Fenollosa considers that it was 
in the sixteenth century that the decorative school of Japan 
reached its zenith ; " temples and castles and spacious balls 
sprang up all over the land with walls and ceilings incrusted 
with gold and masses of gem-like color." The seventeenth 
century was an age of innumerable formalisms and petty con- 
ceits, a twentieth dilution of old Chinese designs. Then came 
an evolution in Japanese art in Hokusai, with his homely pic- 
tures, comic prints and caricatures, with whom the Professor 
has manifestly no sympathy ; speaking of this Japanese 
Hogarth's faces as blotchy and ill-conceived, and of his colors 
as composed of medicinal ingredients, of his mythologic heads 
as brutal, his birds as coarse, and of his seeing life through a 
vulgar eye, caricaturing the manners of the people, and palm- 
ing off as their representatives, actors on the stage, with their 
exaggerated gestures — altogether too sensational a man for the 
author, who admires, as he asserts, do all Japanese of culture,* 
the softness and delicacy, the force of expression and brilliancy 
of color of the school of Kino appearing to have all the pre- 
judices of the descendants of the Daimios against the " com- 
mon people." In fact he tells us there are two poles of 
Japanese taste, one with the people of culture, the other with 
the mass, the latter sensational and vulgar, and gives Hokusai 
no credit for breaking up conventional and " alien ideas," and 
bringing back the people to realities of life and love of nature. 
The evil genius of this wicked Hokusai evidently preys on the 
Professor's mind, as well as a certain sinister European influ- 
ence on Japanese art, which he declares has left its brightest 
development and is now in decadence. The only idea cS con- 
sequence we get from this brochure is that the multiplication 
of cheap copies of Japanese paintings on rolls by the masters 
of the different schools and scattered throughout the archipe- 
lago, is the real source of the apparent fertility of design shown 
by designers and art workers, and not so much as has been 
supposed the result of fortuitous individual inspiration. 

What we can do to Pbevent a Cholbba Epidemic. — 
We have not at our command a simple and sovereign remedy, 
by means of which the individual predisposition to cholera 
may be done away with, and yet we can do something in this 
direction. Everything which tends to lower the general 
health and cause depression, but especially those conditions 
which Induce diarrhoea, predisposes to cholera. To these 
matters every one must look for himself, and his own efforts 
may be aided by the advice of doctors. The organs of public 
health may also effect much. Medical treatment should be 
obtained for the earliest cases of cholera and of diarrhoea. 
Care must be taken by the authorities and by the community 
to take measure for the treatment of the sick. But the difficult 
point in the prevention of cholera is the predisposition in time 
and place. It is no use urging, as the contagionists do, that 
we cannot change the nature of the soil. One of the estab- 
lished facts concerning epidemics of cholera is the tendency of 
the disease to rage in those quarters where the greatest filth 
prevails. All towns which have been provided with good 
drainage and water supply have lost their susceptibility to 
cholera. — From " Cholera," by Db. Max von Pbttenkofeb, in 
Popular Science Monthly for May. 

"Thb Invalids' Tea That," with its suggestive napkin 
on the cover, set with a dainty tray of pretty dishes, comes 
from the house of James R. Osgood, Boston, and is written 
by Susan Anna Brown, the author of "Forty Puddings" and 
" In Bridget's Vacation." Those housekeepers who found the 
above books containing valuable receipts, suggestions, and 
directions, may rest assured that in illness of any kind where 
the delicate appetite of an invalid must require the most care- 
fully prepared morsels, yet those which are nutritious and 
harmless, this volume contains exactly the right receipts. A 
trained nurse of the highest standing said of it to us : "This \ 
book is simply unapproachable! I must have one, and so 
should any person who has the care of the sick." 

A series of Hand Books upon the proper use of the English 
language, published by Lee <fc Shepard of Boston, is a most 
useful possession for those desirous of perfecting themselves 
in the intricacies of our capricious tongue. The volumes are 
devoted to synonyms, blunders, pronunciation, punctuation 
and grammatical errors. They contain much that is valuable 
in suggestions and much that may very profitably be read and 
adopted by everyone. The least desirable and least effective 
is that upon grammar or "mistakes corrected," where the 
examples given are evidently better suited to the juvenile mind 
than to those older persons, for whom the books are evidently 
intended. 

" The Housewife " is the title of a small eight page paper 
published in Greenfield, Mass., by the Good Cheer Publishing 
Co. It is a favorable feature that the paper has secured Miss 
Mary C. Hungerford as its editor, for that lady has made her- 
self so well-known in writings, suitable in this particular field 
of literature that her experience and general knowledge cannot 
fail to be of value to a new venture. The contents are good, 
original and clippings. 

The several monthly publications of D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, including Wide Awake, Chautauqua Journal, 
Pansy and a variety of others, juvenile and instructive, are 
filled as usual this month with the very best of material, and 
the very richest of illustrations suitable for such magazines. 
Wide Awake especially is commendable for the highly artistic 
pictures and the really meritorious articles. 



